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difficulty in giving reasons for his actions ; vast numbers
t of his countrymen found them conclusive; but if the
Queen persistently declined to see them, he became a
little desperate. Her attitude about the troops in Egypt
struck him as supremely unreasonable; and he was
moved to quite unusual candour, writing to Hartington :
99            "I must own that I think the Queen's resolute
attempts to disturb & impede the reduction of the
army in Egypt, are (to use a plain word) intolerable.
It is my firm intention not to give in, so far as I am
personally concerned, for a moment to proceedings
almost as unconstitutional as they are irrational;
though the unreasonableness of her ideas is indeed such
that it is entitled to the palm in comparison with their
other characteristics/'
Given his veneration of the throne, it took a great deal
to evoke such comments from Mr. Gladstone. But as he
faced his daily task of dealing with the Queen, a mood of
m despair began to settle on him. Early in the next year
he was walking with Rosebery at Hawarden and, in the
intervals of throwing his stick at a delinquent dog for
digging up the flowers, exclaimed with positive ferocity
that the Queen alone was enough to kill any man.
That was an unhappy mood for the transaction of
their multifariousbusiness. There was still a mild exchange
898 of little gifts and courtesies between them; a candle-
lamp was graciously received ; and when Dean Wellesley
died, her melancholy interest in the event was amply
912 satisfied by Mr. Gladstone's narrative of his last moments
and the obsequies at Strathfieldsaye. After the victory
908 in Egypt Sir Garnet Wolseley's peerage went through
triumphantly ; and a threat of trouble with the House of
m Lords upon an Irish Bill impelled the Queen to put pres-
sure on Lord Salisbury in the direction of concessions to
the Government. But when it was proposed to bring Lord
Derby back to office, her misgivings were revived in force*